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WHAT CAN BE LEARNED 
FROM GREEK VASES 


vases, three points must be borne in 

mind, which cannot be overempha- 
sized. The average student is usually apt 
to lay especial stress on their artistic sig- 
nificance, and this is proper and desirable; 
but in so doing, he is likely to overlook, 
and consequently to neglect, the other two 
aspects in which they should be examined. 
The three points, therefore, which I wish 
to bring before the attention of the reader 
are as follows: 


|: dealing with the subject of Greek 


1. They were objects of daily use, each 
shape having a definite purpose for which 
it was made. Just as the family of the 
present day prefers to employ handsome 
and sightly china and glass in the house- 
hold, so the Greeks insisted upon vases of 
beautiful shape and design, and prized 
them; but they were primarily objects of 
use. Some scholars, notably the late Karl 
Reichhold’ deny this, but, as it seems to 
me, without sufficient foundation: for a 
comparison of the walls of the vases with 
modern pottery shows that they were quite 
as strongly made as our household table- 
ware and vases. Asacorollary to this first 
point, then, we have the next in order: 


2. If they were made to be used, they 
were frankly made to be sold for these uses. 
The Greek potters, while they were con- 
scious artists, were also keen men of busi- 
ness, who were making their wares to earn 
a livelihood, and to meet, and overcome, a 
pretty severe competition among them- 
selves. The fact that a quarter of ancient 
Athens was known as the Cerameicus, or 
Potters’ Quarter, shows that theirs was a 
well-recognized industry; and the fact that 
quantities of vases, in fact the best ones 
known to us, have been found outside of 
Attica, would indicate that fine. ceramic 
products were among the leading exports 
of Athens in the sixth and fifth centuries 
before Christ. Only incidentally, then, are 
these vases: 


1, Skizzenbuch Griechischer Meister, page 10. 
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3. Works of Art. To the student of 
Greek art they occupy a position of great 
importance for two reasons. The first lies 
in themselves, as things of beauty, created 
by conscious artists. These artists took 
pride in their work, and affixed their signa- 
tures to those objects from their workshops 
which they considered the finest. They sign 
either as potter, using the formula “ 
made”’ or as painter, “ painted.’ 
Through these signatures, unsigned vases 
can often be attributed quite accurately to 
the painters who sign their work; and by 
pushing this science of attribution one step 
further, we can group vases as by the same 
hand and attribute them to painters who 
never signed, and of whose names we are 
therefore ignorant. The best work in this 
line has been done by Professor J. D. Beaz- 
ley of Oxford, who has revolutionized the 
study of Greek vase-painting, especially in 
the Attic red-figured technique. 

The second reason for their importance 
in the study of the history of ancient art 
lies outside of themselves, and gives them 
a fictitious significance, out of proportion 
to their original place in the scheme of 
things. Unimportant artistically in anti- 
quity, they constitute today almost all that 
we know of Greek painting in the great age 
of Greek art. We know the names of the 
painters Polygnotos, Apelles, and Zeuxis— 
but to us they are mere names: of their 
works nothing has come down to us. The 
vases thus give us almost our only clue to 
what their work must have been like—a 
rather untrustworthy one, at best, if you 
apply the analogy of the comparison of Um- 
brian majolica, for example, with the actual 
work of Perugino and Raphael. 

I propose in this paper to lay more em- 
phasis on the uses of the vases and their 
commercial significance than is usually 
done. For while some of these vases were 
undoubtedly made for ornament, the over- 
whelming majority of them were primarily 
objects of daily use.” In classifying them 
according to their uses, we shall find that 
they fall into five groups, three of which 
are of supreme importance, the other two 


. 
’ 


‘0 Group ‘IV: is not illustrated since it-is comprised of vases illustrated in other groups. 
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Fic. 2.. GREEK VASE SHAPES 


Chart gives shapes only 
and not relative sizes, -, 

of lesser meaning. These five groupsare: mixing and drinking of wine; III, Objects 
I, ‘Containers; II, Vases dealing with the connected with the toilet; 1V, Objects con- 
i eects paoRcrent ihn Ny wee nected with the cult of the dead; and V, 


_/2. Such, vases as: those connected with the cult of : : 

the dead, as for instance the Attic White Lekythoi, may Vases used in the care and feeding of the 
be :¢alled; ‘ornamental, and the large Apulian kraters 

with medallion handles which were not made for use; baby. The first three groups cover nearly 
put, barring the funerary vases, it is not until the late the whole ground, and are the ones which 


decadent period that vases made purely 
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ee o Bee should be especially remembered. 
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Group I. Containers. This may again 
be divided into two subdivisions: A, for 
containing wine or oil in gross; B, for hold- 
ing water. 

Group Ia. To this class belongs the com- 
monest type of all, the amphora. Of this 
shape there are numerous varieties, three 
of which I have selected for illustration. 
The first, the round-bodied or panel-am- 
phora, is common to the whole Attic period 
of vases, but is principally found in the 
earlier black-figured style. The red-bodied 
amphora is exclusively black-figured, while 
the so-called ‘‘Nolan’”’ amphora (I shall ex- 
plain later the reason for this name) is ex- 
clusively red-figured.* There are other 
forms of amphora such as the Panathenaic 
type, which, filled with the famous olive 
oil of Attica, was awarded as a prize in 
each event of the Panathenaic games at 
Athens, and constitutes the earliest form 
of athletic cup in history; and a little later 
we shall see an example of the so-called 
“Nikosthenic’” amphora, the commercial 
importance of which will be developed at 
that time. 

Allied to the amphora, and used as a 
container of vintage wine, was the stam- 
nos, two forms of which are here shown. 
This type is commoner in the red-figured 
style than the earlier black-figured, but ex- 
ists in both periods. In the ‘‘Frogs’’ of 
Aristophanes (verse 22) Dionysos describes 
himself as son of ‘‘Stamnion”’ or “‘little wine 


Fic. 3. 
Greek, 7th century. B. C. 


GEOMETRIC PYXIS 


Gift of Mrs. Gustav Radeke, 1924 
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jar,’ and hence this vase, often decorated 
with Bacchic subjects, getsitsname. Itis 
often found with a lid, or cover, showing 
that it must be grouped as a container, 
rather than as a mixing bowl. 


Group Ib. To this division belong two 
forms, the hydria and the hydria-kalpis. 
Of the two, the hydria is the earlier, and is 
most frequently found in the black-figured 
style, while the hydria-kalpis, though oc- 
curring in black figures, is to be regarded 
as essentially a red-figured form. These 
were the jars the Greek women took to the 
public fountains to bring home the day’s 
supply of water, and many vase-paintings 
exist, particularly on vases of these shapes, 
showing women at the spring drawing water 
into their hydriae, and returning home bal- 
ancing them on their heads, as Oriental 
women do today. In the hydria, neck, 
shoulder and body are clearly defined and 
sharply set off; while in the hydria-kalpis, 
all three melt into one another to form a 
graceful and harmonious whole. 


Group II. Vases for the Mixing and 
Drinking of Wine. These vases can be 
subdivided into three divisions: (a) mixing- 
bowls, (b) drinking-cups, and (c) miscel- 
laneous. 

Group IIa. Next to the amphora, the 
commonest vase met with is the krater, or 
mixing-bowl. In this vessel, wine was mixed 
with water, usually two or three parts of 
water to one of wine. The ancient Greeks 
never, or rarely ever, drank their wine neat. 
This may be partly due to the fact that like 
the Greeks of today, they had the habit of 
impregnating it with resin, giving it a very 
peculiar taste, which a liberal allowance of 
water might minimize. Four of the com- 
monest types of krater are here shown, of 
which the kelebe, or column-handled kra- 
ter, is the most persistent, as it is a form 
invented in Corinth in the late seventh cen- 
tury B. C., and is found till the end of the 
history of Greek vase-painting. The vo- 
lute-handled form is a derivitive of the 
kelebe, and appears early in the Attic 


3. But see American Journal of Archaeolo Pe, 
1916, pp. 439-474, a 
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Fic, 4. 


“DIPYLON” VASE 


Greek, 7th century, B. C. 


Museum Appropriation, 1923 


black-figured style: in a highly mannerized 
_ form, with medallions taking the place of 
the volutes, it assumes a great popularity 
in the South Italian wares of the fourth 
century B. C., particularly the Apulian. 
_ The kalyx krater makes its appearance at 
the end of the black-figured period, and is 
perhaps the most beautiful of them all; 
while the bell-krater belongs to the red- 
figured style, and is associated with the 
decadent periods. 
Allied to the kraters is the psykter, or 
- wine-cooler, in which wine, either neat for 
- mixing or already mixed, was kept cool for 
the banquet. The bottom was filled with 
snow or ice, and sometimes rested in an- 
other vase filled with very cold water, or 
ice, if it was available. 
Group IIb. Of drinking-cups there are 
three different types, apparently inter- 
_ changeable, all existing at the same time: 
~ the skyphos, a bowl of simple form, which 


often attains a very large size, almost as 
large as a small krater; the kantharos, a 
cup on a high stem, with high looped han- 
dles; and the kylix, which was the drink- 
ing-cup par excellence. These drinking-cups 
represent the acme of the vase-painter’s 
art: they are the vases in which the paint- 
ers took the most pride, and are the ones 
most frequently signed, and on which the 
most pains was taken. They are delicate 
in manufacture, and the designs are ex- 
quisite. This is particularly true of the 
kylix, but the kantharos also shows speci- 
mens of high artistic significance. Other 
drinking cups not here illustrated are the 
drinking-horn or rhyton, which is usually 
plastic in form, ending in the head of an 
animal; the phiale, or bowl, usually with a 
projection in the middle; and the pinax, 
which was like our plate, but was used for 
drinking. 


Group IIc. Under the head of miscel- 
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Fic. 5. ITALO-CORINTHIAN JUG 
7th century, B. C. 
Gift of Mrs. Gustav Radeke, 1916 


laneous vases connected with the drink- 
ing of wine, the oenochoe, or pitcher is the 
most common. This pitcher was used to 
draw off wine from the amphorae, and pour 
it into the krater. It constituted a rough- 
and-ready measure in the dilution of the 
wine; for every pitcher of wine poured in, 
two or more of water being added. The 


three forms shown ‘exist all through the. 


history: of Greek vase-painting, the one at 
the left. being somewhat earlier than the 
other two. In'shape, as will be seen, they 


differ very little from the pitchérs in \use. 
today. For dipping the wine out of the, 


krater into the wine-cup, the kyathos. or 
ladle was employed, an example of, which 
is here shown; and this form was also some- 
times used as a drinking-cup itself. 

Group III. Objects connected with the 
toilet. These vases can be subdivided in- 
to two classes: (a) oil-flasks; My vases for 
perfume or' cosmetics. 

Group IIIa. The commonest vase in 
this group is the lekythos, next to the am- 
phora and the krater the most abundantly 
preserved—in fact, it may surpass them 
both in this regard. The neck being small, 
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the flow of the oil could be carefully regu- 
lated. The aryballos is the type that one 
sees athletes wearing on the arms, when 
bathing and anointing themselves after 
exercise. Olive oil is, of course, a well- 
known cleansing agent, being the basis for 
the modern castile soap, and after exercis- 
ing the athlete would rub himself down with 
it, and then scrape it off with a strigil or 
scraper, removing most of the dirt from 
the body at the same time, while the oil 
also served to feed and clarify the skin. 
Group IIIb. The alabastron is the com- 
monest perfume bottle to be found. Proba- 
bly derived from an Egyptian original 
(vases of this shapein alabaster being found 
in Egypt) it is common to all periods. In 
the Attic red-figured style, the askos, so 
called by modern scholars from its resem- 
blance to a wine-skin, begins to appear. 
It is usually small in size, too small to have 
been used for wine, so that it is probable 
that it, too, was used for perfumes. The 
pyxis, or toilet-box, two forms of which are 
here illustrated, was an essential part of a 
Greek lady’s toilet-table, as it contained 
cosmetics; rouge, eyebrow pencils, and lip- 
sticks being as well known then as now. The 
two tall vases illustrated in this group, the 
loutrophoros and the lebes. gamikos, were} 
used for the bride’s nuptial bath; and. be-, 
long rather in this class of vases than with 
the containers, which they so much resem- | 
ble. ) | “pion 
Group IV. Objects connected. wie the, 
cult. of the dead. To this, group, belong, 
vases of shapes listed above, but specially. 
designed, for this purpose. The lekythos, 
is the most common form, but it is nearly, 
always covered with a white or cream,, 
colored slip when intended for this purpose 
and is painted with polychrome designs, on. 
this white ground. Such vases were espe-, 
cially made for insertion in graves, and) the 
designs are nearly always connected, with 
the dead, such as offerings at, the tomb, 
Charon the ferryman with his boat, and: 
the like. That this was a well-recognized 
branch of the ceramic industry is shown by 
a reference in the comedy of the “‘Ecclesi+ 
azusae’’ of Aristophanes to ‘‘the man who 
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paints: the flasks for the dead’’ (vv. 994- 
996). The loutrophoros was also used in 
the cult of the dead, as well as at weddings, 
as is shown by the vase-paintings. Often 
these loutrophoroi have scenes of funeral 
processions and offerings at the tomb por- 
trayed upon them. 

Group V. Vases used in the care and 
feeding of the baby. These are closely allied 
to drinking-cups, and were sometimes used 
for that purpose. The most typical vase 
for this purpose has been called the mastos, 
because its shape is derived from the fe- 
male breast. Sometimes the nipple at the 
bottom is perforated, showing that it was 
meant to be‘a feeding cup. The second 
form here given resembles the skyphos, but 
has one Vertical handle, and may well have 
been used in feeding children or invalids. 

Enough, however, has been said to estab- 
lish the fact that:these vases of every group 
were created: and intended for daily use, 
and the paintings on: many of them show 
that they were so.used. 

- Let: us now: take up their importance as 


objectsiof! trade and commerce. This is, 


of coutse;:especially shown by the fact that 


the best specimens have been found not in, 
While: enough of 
local’ wares have been. found. in different: 
centres to show their probable source of 


Greece: but’ ino Italy. 


manufacture, we may say of the : Attic 
wares that they are found: almost every- 
where except Athens. 

In order to understand the development 
of the export trade in ceramics, it will be 
necessary to trace to a certain extent the 
history of the art of the vase-painter, and 
for our purpose, we do not need at present 
to go further back than the beginning of 


the sixth century B.C. At that time, we 
- find that the important centres of manu- 


facture are in Ionia, in certain of the Greek 
Islands, particularly Rhodes and Samos, 
and possibly Naxos, at Chalcis in Euboea, 
andat Corinth. Athens, though she made 
pottery, does not show yet the supremacy 
that she laterattains. The techniques em- 
ployed in these ceatres, though differing in 
many very marked respects one from an- 
other, have nevertheless one fundamental 
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principle in common: the design, whether 
of figures or patterns, is rendered in dark 
ona light ground. The rise of the tyrant 
Peisistratos at Athens about the year 561- 
60 B. C., changes much of this. Peisistra- 
tos and his sons, though despotic in their 
rule, did much to establish the supremacy 
of Athens in the Greek world—not merely 
politically but economically and commer- 
cially. The excellent clay deposits near 
Athens, at Cape Kolias and elsewhere, 
were made use of to turn out fine pottery 
in mass production; and there is good rea- 
son to believe that potters and ceramic 
artists from outside of Attica were encour- 
aged to come to Athens and engage in their 
profession there. Thus the name Amasis, 
one of the early Attic potters of this period, 
suggests an Egyptian origin. 

These early Attic wares, as would be ex- 
pected, are influenced largely by the Ionian 
styles, and some, indeed, like the so-called 
“Tyrrhenian amphorae,” are called some- 
times ‘‘Attic-Ionic’’; but they quickly 
slough off outside influence, and a new and 
distinct style is created. This is, however, 
like the earlier ones, in that the figures are 
in black silhouette on a background of the 


Fic. 6. BLACK-FIGURED AMPHORA 
Greek, 6th century, B. C. 
Gift of Mrs. Gustav Radeke, 1913 
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Fic. 7. AMPHORA BY NIKOSTHENES 
Greek, 6th century, B. C. 
Museum Appropriation, 1923 


color of the clay, what is known as the 
black-figured technique. Details are ren- 
dered by the use of the graving tool, and 
these incised designs, owing to the limita- 
tions which the graving tool imposes, pro- 
duce, even in the finest specimens, an effect 
of stiffness. For about half a century, ora 
little longer, this style persists, and thenat 
about 510 B. C., the reverse process began 
to be employed,—the figures left in red, 
the background being covered with the 
black glaze,—what is called the red-figured 
technique. Details could then be painted 
in with fine brush strokes, and a greater 
freedom and perfection in draughtsman- 
ship could thus be obtained, revealing the 
extraordinary skill of the vase-painter in 
freehand drawing. 

With the development of the distinctive 
Attic style, in the black-figured vases, the 
other schools were gradually forced’to yield 
it the palm, and Attic wares began to reign 
supreme in the export markets for a cen- 
tury and more. The industry assumed 
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huge proportions, as is shown by Beazley’s 
researches, by means of which about one 
hundred painters of red-figured wares are 
identified. Of course, these painters did 
not all live at the same time, but enough of 
them overlap each other to prove the ex- 
istenice of a considerable number of ateliers. 
The result of this points to the fact that 
competition, not merely with outside cen- 
tres of manufacture, but more particularly 
among the Athenian potters themselves, 
to capture the leading markets must have 
been very keen. Thus we see the desire 
coming in to cater to the customer’s wants 
and not to impose upon him what they 
thought he-ought to want. This, of course 
is especially true in the black-figured period, 
when Attic wares were fighting for the lead, 
but it exists allthrough the later age as well. 

At the end of the sixth century B. C., 
when both black-figured and red-figured 
vases were painted simultaneously, perhaps 
the greatest establishment for their manu- 
facture was that of the potter Nikosthenes. 
It is almost a misnomer to call this man a 
potter; he should probably be thought of 
as the head of a large workshop employing 
a goodly number of potters and artists. 
Vases bearing his signature (which is al- 
ways ‘“‘Nikosthenes made’’) have been 
found from the Crimea in the East (a speci- 
men from that part of the world is pre- 
served in the museum at Odessa) to Egypt, 
and thence west to Sicily and Etruria. 
Over one hundred signatures of this man 
exist today, which are, of course, but an 
infinitesimal part of the grand total, not 


Fic. 8. 


“BYE” KYLES 
Attributed to Oltos 
Greek, 5th century, B. C. 
Museum Appropriation and Special Gift, 1925 
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only of signed but of unsigned pottery, 
which he must have turned out, and amply 
shows the magnitude of his business and 
operations. In order to keep up his repu- 
tation, he had not merely to compete with 
his rivals, but find new markets for his 
wares. This is shown in the following 
fashion: finding that there was a demand 
in the city of Caere in Etruria (the modern 
Cervetri), as witnessed by the local Etrus- 
can wares, for an amphora of a certain 
shape, he proceeded to produce, alone 
among his competitors, vases of this shape 
to satisfy his customers, which have pre- 
viously been known to scholars as ‘‘ Nikos- 
thenic amphorae”’ but which should more 
properly be called ‘“‘Caeretan amphorae,”’ 
as all the vases of this shape made by him 
have been found at Caere, or at least all of 
the provenance of which we have any def- 
inite knowledge. We know of none that 
have been found anywhere else, so that it 
is evident that they were created to satisfy 
a local demand.* There may have been 
some slight competition from Ionia, but 
Nikosthenes seems to have driven it out. 
The best example of this shape of amphora 
in America is one bearing the signature of 
Nikosthenes in the Rhode Island School of 
Design in Providence; the only other bear- 
ing the signature is at the Johns Hopkins 
University in Baltimore, and is quite in- 
ferior in execution. 

Another proof that the makers of Attic 
vases catered to the demands of their cus- 
tomers was seen by me in the little museum 
in the island of Mykonos, the nearest to 
Delos of the islands of the Cyclades group, 
where the finds of the French excavations 
at Delos were brought until a museum was 
built on Delos itself. There I saw a num- 
ber of vases of a shape that I had never 
remembered to have seen before or since, 
painted in the Attic black-figured tech- 
nique,—obviously for the Delian market. 
In the Cesnola room of the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York one can see a case 
of Attic vases found in Cyprus, some of 


4, See Luce, American Journal of Archaeology, 
XK XIX, 1925, pp. 38-52. For the Etruscan origin of 
the shape, see also Gallatin, American Journal of 
Archaeology, XXX, 1926, pp. 76-78. 
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“NOLAN” AMPHORA 
Greek, 5th century, B. C. 
Museum Appropriation and Special Gift, 1925 


Fic. 9. 


which are of shapes that show that they 
were made for the Cypriote market. All 
these facts show that the Attic potter was 
a keen man of business, a careful student 
of the needs of his customers, and eager to 
supply their demands. 

Let us now return to Nikosthenes. We 
can push his activities one step further. 
His principal work was done in the earlier 
black-figured style, though a few vases of 
the red-figured technique signed by him 
also exist. It has been known for some 
time that a potter named Pamphaios was 
closely connected with his later life. Vases 
of the “‘Caeretan amphora’’ shape, bearing 
the signature of Pamphaios, and painted 
in the red-figured manner, are preserved in 
the Louvre in Paris, also coming from 
Caere. Was this man a dangerous rival, 
or was he a partner? Every indication 
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points to his having been a partner, taken 
on, as a much younger man, at the latter 
part of Nikosthenes’s career to help him 
carry onthe business. The principal proof 
for this is that the same painters for red- 
figured vases were employed by both; and 
we know the names of two. They were 
Oltos, Epiktetos, and a nameless painter, 
sometimes called ‘‘the Nikosthenes paint- 
er’’ and sometimes ‘‘the painter of the Lon- 
don Death and Sleep cup.’’ No painter is 
employed by Nikosthenes who is not em- 
ployed by Pamphaios in the red-figured 
style. It is probable, therefore, that after 
the death or retirement of Nikosthenes, 
Pamphaios carried on the business, but we 
cannot state with any certainty what its 


r 


Fic. 10. RED-FIGURED LEKYTHOS 
Attributed to “The Brygos Painter” 
Greek, 5th century, B. C. 

Museum Appropriation and Special Gift, 1925 
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ultimate fate may have been. ‘There are 
a number of possibilities, none of which can 
be considered as more than. conjecture. 
The Rhode Island School of Design is for- 
tunate in possessing a good example of the 
work of Oltos, painted not long after his 
connection with Nikosthenes ceases, and 
one by Epiktetos, somewhat later than the 
Oltos vase. 

One more hint about the commercial im- 
portance of the vases, and it will then be 
time to take up the historical -side again. 
In the fifth century B. C., when the Attic 
red-figured style reached its highest devel- 
opment, in the period between 470 and 450 
B. C., the centre of luxury in Italy seems 
to shift somewhat to the south, and the 
region of Capua began to get that reputa- 
tion for effeminacy and softness which 
stuck to it forever afterwards. :» The finest 
vases now begin.to be found in this region, 
and small, slender, graceful amphorae of 
the type shown in Group Ia, No.:3, occur 
in great numbers in the region about the. 
city of Nola in Campania, probably made: 
especially for that market, and hence now 
always known as ‘“‘Nolan’’ amphorae. 

Finally, returning to the historical ‘as- 
pect, we must remember that the great age 
of Greek vase-painting was. already over 
when the great age of Greek sculpture was 
beginning. When the Parthenon was ded- 
icated, the Attic ceramists had attained 
great technical skill. These vases of the 
late fifth century were graceful in form and 
voluptuous in draughtsmanship, but: had 
lost the vigor, virility and charm of their 
predecessors.. The coup:de-grace to the in- 
dustry was dealt by the Peloponnesian 
War, which deprived the Athenians of their 
export markets, owing to the risk of send- 
ing precious and valuable cargoes by sea. 
But the demand for fine red-figured wares 
still existed, and was supplied by the Greek 
colonists in Southern Italy, who proceeded 
to manufacture large quantities of vases 
for their own use, and for delivery in 
Etruria. Of these, four styles can be dis- 
tinguished, the so-called ‘‘School of Paes- 
tum,” the Campanian, the Lucanian, and 
the Apulian, the last named being the com- 
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monest and most distinctive in type. Thus, 
at the end of the Peloponnesian War, so 
disastrous-to Athens,.both in a military 
and in a political way, she also found her 
Italian market gone and her wares super- 
seded. So her final effort was towards the 
East. She sent her vases to the Greek 
colonies in the Crimea, and, to capture 
that market, strove to give her customers 
what they wanted,—florid, flamboyant 
vases, decorated in not merely red figures 
but white (for feminine flesh tints) and 
other colors. These fourth century vases 
lasted for a time, and then the art of Ath- 
ens in this direction ceased, and Greek 
vase-painting came to an end. 
STEPHEN B. Luce 


GREEK VASES 
IN THE RHODE ISLAND 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


HE Rhode Island School of Design 
acquired its first Greek vase in 1900, 
and for more than a quarter century 
has been steadily building up its collection 
by gift and purchase, until now it posses- 
ses fifty vases of decided interest to stu- 
dents of Greek ceramics and some thirty- 
five small vases of lesser significance. 
While a diversity of types and periods are 
represented among them, the majority 
date from the 5th century B.C. and ex- 
emplify various phases of the red-figured 
style. 

The vases of oldest date in the collection 
are those decorated in the Geometric style 
of the 8th and 7th centuries before Christ. 
Decoration of zigzags, triangles, crosses, 
meanders and cross hatchings seems to sug- 
gest itself inevitably to the primitive pot- 
ter. In Greece, this style had a unique 
development during the Dark Ages when 
the Dorian invaders threatened to smother 
all trace of the culture of the Minoan Age. 
The peak of its achievement was in the 
Attic pottery now known as “Dipylon,” 
so named because much of it has been 
found in the old Cemetery by the Dipylon 
Gate. On these vases the monotony of 
geometric ornament is broken by bands 
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RED-FIGURED. LEBES 
Greek, 5th century, B. C., 
Gitt of Mrs. Gustav Radeke, 1928 


Fic. 11. 


and panels of human figures and animals, 
the grotésque little silhouettes’ being an 
early manifestation of the intense interest 
in humanity which was to dominate the 
artistic expression of the Greeks through 
subsequent centuries. 

Of prominence among the Geometric 
vases belonging to the Rhode Island School 
of Design is a large jug with tall cylindrical 
neck. The body of the vase is closely 
covered’ with bands of chevrons, swash- 
tikas, zigzags and other geometric devices, 
while on the shoulder is a band of horses 
and birds, and a panel on the neck shows 
human figures. This jug dates from the 
late 8th century B. C. 

A large pyxis, or toilet box, is probably 
somewhat later in date (Fig. 3). Its flat- 
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tened globular body is decorated both on 
the exterior and interior with geometric 
designs, a wide meander band emphasizing 
the equator. Near the rim are two small 
pierced holes, and there is a corresponding 
pair of holes near the edge of the flat round 
cover. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the Geo- 
metric vases is the wide-mouthed krater 
with great oviform body balanced nicely 
on a splay foot (Fig. 4). Its decoration is 
concentrated in the very wide shoulder 
band, showing, in alternate metopes, fight- 
ing cocks and spindle-legged horses stra- 
dling geese. 

From earliest antiquity, the island step- 
ping stones of the Aegean lured the in- 
habitants of Greece to commercial ven- 
tures. The Phoenicians found the popu- 
lous centers of Greece natural ports of call. 
It is not surprising, then, that a strong 
oriental influence should have manifested 
itself in the decoration of vases, modifying 
and in some cases superseding the geo- 
metric schemes. This was particularly 
true of the vases made at Corinth, the 
greatest commercial center of Greece. In 
the 7th century B. C. it became the seat 
of a vigorous vase manufactory, and its 
ships distributed the vases to remote set- 
tlements, especially to the Greek colonies 
in Italy. The Corinthian style of decora- 
tion is characterized by animal friezes, 
rosette-sprinkled field, and incised lines to 
indicate details. Its motives are highly 
stylized, and the advance in artistic so- 
phistication, as compared with the Geo- 
metric style, is very great. 

The Rhode Island School of Design owns 
five interesting small Corinthian vases: 
two alabastra, an aryballos, and two tiny 
lekythoi. The alabastra show birds boldly 
painted on the yellowish clay in brownish- 
black and purple; the aryballos, a conven- 
tionalized palmette and lotus bud. Be- 
sides these tiny vases, there is a phiale 
with an animal frieze on the interior and a 
squat oenochoe with bands of panthers, 
grazing goats and birds. 

Corinthian vases were so popular in the 
Greek colonies of Italy that local potteries 
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were stimulated to imitation. These local 
products have been given the appellation 
of Italo-Corinthian. In this style, be- 
sides five small vases, the museum pos- 
sesses a large jug with animal friezes in 
four zones (Fig. 5). Where the loop han- 
dle joins the lip of the jug are two discs, a 
survival or imitation of the rofelle occur- 
ring on metal pitchers. 

While Corinth was the focus of oriental- 
izing influence in Greece proper, the islands 
of the Aegean were in close touch with Asia 
Minor. Buffeted by many influences con- 
sequent upon vigorous trade, their pot- 
teries enjoyed a varied development. Yet 
the impress of the East is strong upon 
them. The Rhode Island School of De- 
sign has recently acquired an oenochoe of 
the style known as ‘‘Rhodian.”’ It is a 
typical vase excellently preserved. Where 
the triple ridged handles join the mouth of 
the vase there are rotelle. The clay is 
covered with a yellowish slip and the decor- 
ation isin zones. The kneeling antelopes, 
grazing goats, sphinxes, and griffins which 
adorn the body of the vase have their heads 
painted in outline only. 

Human silhouettes, which had been con- 
fined to decorative bands in the Geometric 
technique, increased in size and became 
the dominant theme of decoration in the 
6th century B. C. They were painted 
with a black varnish of high gloss which 
made an effective contrast with the warm 
pinkish color of the background. Details 
were drawn upon the black figures by 
means of incised lines. This mode of 
decoration is known as the ‘‘black-figured”’ 
style, and while it originated in Corinth, 
Athens was soon the leading place of man- 
ufacture. - 

Our collection includes eleven Attic 
black-figured vases: five lekythoi, a kylix, 
an oenochoe and four amphorae. Four of 
the lekythoi are small and of little signifi- 
cance. The fifth lekythos shows an in- 
teresting design of Europa on a gracefully 
drawn bull halted by Hermes in conical 
hat and high boots. In conformity with 
the usual practice in the black-figured 
style, the flesh of the woman attendant 
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who follows Europa is painted white. Eu- 
ropa herself does not show this feminine 
pallor. The kylix is wholly black on the 
interior save for a dotted circle in the cen- 
ter. On the exterior, on either side, be- 
tween two great eyes, is a silen pursuing 
a maenad. Under the handles are flying 
birds. The oenochoe, which is broken off 
at the neck, has a decorative panel show- 
ing a nude man between two draped 
figures. 

The most interesting of the black-figured 
vases are the amphorae. On one, a war- 
rior is fallen before a four-horse chariot, 
and on the reverse of the vase Herakles is 
shown with Athena and Hermes. On an- 
other, Triptolemus, a sheaf of wheat in his 
hands, is depicted in his car, preceded and 
followed by alert female attendants. On 
the reverse of this vase, Theseus slays the 
Minataur, with Ariadne and a male figure 
asspectators. The design isrichly archaic: 
the garments patterned with white and the 
folds emphasized with wide strokes of pur- 
plish red. A delightful amphora is the 
one decorated with pairs of lithe nude men 
holding cocks in their arms (Fig. 6). On 
the obverse of this jar one of the men holds 
a dog on a leash; on the reverse, the group 
is completed by a small stag. Under each 
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handle is an elaborate scheme of spiral 
scrolls. 


The fourth black-figured amphora is an 
important vase in the collection, being the 
only vase bearing a signature (Fig. 7), At 
the root of one of the broad flat handles, it 
is signed by Nikosthenes, probably the 
most prolific potter of his time.’ The 
peculiar handles and the moulded rings 
around the body copy metal technique. 


The black-figured style gave way, to- 
ward the close of the 6th century, B. C., 
before a type of decoration in which the 
silhouettes were left in reserve and the 
background painted black. Thus, in place 
of black silhouettes, we have red silhou- 
ettes, and the muscles of the body and the 
folds of the garments, instead of being 
scratched on the vase, are drawn with a 
brush in black lines of hair-like thinness. 
This ‘‘red-figured” style prevails through- 
out the 5th century B. C., and in it Greek 
vase painting reached its apogee. 


The earlier red-figured vases perpetu- 
ated the archaic style of the black-figured 
vases, but the freedom of drawing the new 


1. This vase was discussed by Dr. Luce in the Bulletin 
for April, 1924, Vol. XII, No. 2, p. 11. See also, 
American Journal of Archaeology, XXIX, 1925, pp 
38-52. 


Fic. 12. (a) “ RHYTON. Italo-Greek, 5th century, B.C. Gift of Mrs. Gustav Radeke, 1926. 


(b) SKYPHOS. Greek, 5th century, Boe. 


Museum Appropriation and Special Gift, 1925. 


(c) OENOCHOE. Greek, about 500 B. C. Gift of Mrs. Gustav Radeke, 1922. 
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BELL-KRATER 
by ‘‘The Pothos Painter”’ 
Gift of Mrs. Gustav Radeke,, 1923 


Fic. 13. 


technique afforded encouraged a growing 
tendency toward naturalism.. The Rhode 
Island School of Design possesses two large 
red-figured kylixes belonging to the Early 
Archaic or Severe Period. One is an “‘eye 
kylix’”’ (Fig. 8), attributed to Oltos; the 
other, painted with Bacchic scenes, is at- 
tributed to Epiktetos.” Of about this 
same period is a small askos showing two 
reclining courtesans. 

As the painters gained skill in the use of 
the “‘relief’’ line (so-called because the line 
of black varnish stands out in slight relief 
above the surface of the clay), the figures 
gradually lost their stiffness. The straight 
folds of the draperies swung out with the 
movement of the awakened bodies. The 
composition broke away from the old 
formality. What is to many the most 
charming period of Greek vase painting 
was inaugurated. Some of the finest vases 
in the collection are in this Ripe Archaic 
Style. 

With the adoption of the red-figured 
technique an increasing number of vase 


2. These kylixes are to be treated in an article by Dr. 
Stephen B. Luce soon to be published in the American 
Journal of Archaeology, : 
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Fic. 14. KALYX-CRATER 


Lucanian, 400-420 B. C. 
Gift of Mrs. Gustav Radeke, 1922 


painters thought highly enough of their 
work to sign it. Yetif extant vases are an 


andication of the truth, the majority were 
‘tod modest. or too indifferent to.do so. 
‘However, through painstaking study and 


alert-observation, keen students have been 
able to assign groups of vases to. definite 
painters. Outstanding in this kind of re- 
search is Professor Beazley of Oxford, who 
with a faculty which partakes of genius is 
able to assemble the vases of a particular 
painter though they be scattered among 
the museums and private collections of 
Europe and America. When no better 
name suggests itself, he has christened the 
painter by the name of the place in which 
his finest known vase is to be found. Thus 
the large amphora with twisted handles 
(Fig. 1), having on the obverse the draped 
figure of Apollo holding lyre and phiale, 
has caused its painter to be named ‘‘the 
Providence Painter.’’* Professor Beazley 
assigns forty-nine vases to his hand. 


As everyone who has dipped into Greek 
literature knows, the acme of human beauty 


3. Beazley, Attic Red-Figured Vases in American Mu- 
seums, pp. 76-80. Hoppin, Handbook, II, pp. 388-395. 
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was thought to reside in a beautiful male 
youth, and handsome boys were the ‘‘rage”’ 
in Athens during the period of their young 
manhood. Vase painters often inscribed 
on their vases the name of a popular youth, 
often adding the word kalos (is beautiful). 
These kalos names are a decided help in 
the attribution of unsigned. vases, both be- 
cause the period of youthful beauty was 
unlikely to exceed a decade and certain 
painters must have had a preference for 
certain. names. 

A Nolan amphora in the collection is in- 
scribed with the love-name Timoxenos 
(Fig. 9). On the face is Athena holding.a 
spear; on the back, a draped figure leaning 
on a staff.. This love-name: is associated 
with a painter of vases called by: Professor 
Beazley, ‘‘the Charmides Painter,’’ because 
the love-name ‘‘Charmides’’; appears on 
many of his vases. Our vase, though of 
similar style, is not, in the writer’s opinion, 
from the same hand: On another Nolan 
amphora of this. period occurs the love- 
name Kallias.* Two warriors fighting are 
shown on the obverse; one beaten, to, his 
knee is seen from behind. On the,reverse 
is a Greek spearman running. 

No more exquisite drawing can be found 
on. any; vase in:the collection than on a 
lekythos: from Gela, showing a. goddess 
seated in an armchair on the back of which 
a bird perches (Fig..10).- It has been. at- 
_ tributed to the Brygos Painter.” . Hera,— 
and surely this lovely person of imperious 
grace is none other than Hera,—grasps her 
tall sceptre with authority and holds a 
phiale in her outstretched right hand. The 
bird on the chair-back lifts) hisi wings: and 
turns his head as if his attention had been 


caught by someone approaching. 


A fine vase recently acquired is the lebes 
illustrated in Fig. 11. On the, bowl.,is 
painted a woman seated between hand- 
maidens, one of whom carries a wool bas- 
ket, and on the reverse a woman is stand- 
ing between two young men wrapped in 


4, Tillyard, The Hope Vases, No. 88, plates 9 and 10. 


5. Professor David M. Robinson, American Journal of 
Archaeology XXXII, 1928, pp. 33-35. 
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long mantles. Under each pair of handles 
isasphinx. On the high standard, a youth 
pursues a girl running with a basket and 
Neptune is chasing a nymph: 

On a kylix of the same period is painted 
a delightful movement of youths as they 
gambol to the tune of pipes. This is on 
the exterior. On the interior is a draped 
youth with. ,staff. On a. skyphos from 
Valenzano,,,a fleet-footed nymph is run- 
ning before a racing, youth. . Three ala- 
bastra also belong to this period. —_, 

Of the Early Free or Fine Style, so- 
called, is a pelike with a seated woman and 
a draped youth on the obverse, and on;the 


Fic. 15. WHITE LEKYTHOS 
Greek, 5th century, B. C. 
Museum Appropriation and Special Gift, 1925 
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reverse a running girl with a bird. Rather 
free in drawing, also, is a tiny lekythos 
showing Danae with Perseus in the chest. 
A large hydria-kalpis having upon it a 
lady seated at her toilet, her attendants 
approaching from left and right, shows 
soft sentiment and grace, but the spon- 
taneity and vigor of some of the earlier 
vases are missing. It is, however, a fine 
vase, beautifully potted. Asmalllekythos 
shows a bearded potter, nude to waist, 
standing before his kiln in which is a large 
pot; a larger lekythos, a woman carrying a 
bird. 

To the Free Style belongs a large oeno- 
choe. Archaic stiffness has entirely dis- 
appeared and the painter’s mastery of ana- 
tomy is apparent. On the front of the 
jug is a bearded man with staff seated in a 
chair, toward whom approaches a nude 
youth with a horse. A skyphos has the 
playful decoration of a woman with a 
winged Eros on her back blinding her eyes 
(Fig. 12, b); a squat lekythos, Aphrodite 
driving swans. 

There is great swing and abandon to the 
design on the bell-krater with lugs (Fig. 
13) showing the winged Eros playing on 
tibiae, inspiring a rout of satyrs and maen- 
ads to wild revel. On the reverse are three 
youths with strigils. The painter of this 
vase has been named ‘‘the Pothos Painter’”’ 
from the inscription which appears above 
Eros.® Of the Ripe Free Style, also, is a 
toy oenochoe decorated with a child riding 
a deer. 

With the development of the Free Style, 
the tendency toward the more liberal use 
of color increased. The designs became 
dappled with white and red and even gilt. 
The result is more gaudy than satisfying 
to modern taste. A more pleasing form of 
color painting was that in matt colors on a 
white ground. Vases executed in this 


6. Tillyard, The Hope Vases, 140, Pl. 23.; Beazley, 
Attic Red-Figured Vases in American Museums, p. 
196; Hoppin, Handbook, II, No. 8. 
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manner, known as “‘white ground”’ vases, 
often show great delicacy and a fragile 
beauty unequaled in any other style. The 
greatest number of vases in this technique 
were lekythoi. These white lekythoi were 
used in funerary rites, and the majority 
show scenes relating to death and its mys- 
teries. Typical is the small lekythos from 
our collection chosen for illustration (Fig. 
15), which shows Charon in his boat cros- 
sing the Styx for the soul of a woman. 

It was inevitable that the great number 
of Greek vases exported to the colonies in 
Southern Italy should have inspired the 
colonists to manufacture similar vases. 
Some of the South Italian vases produced 
in the late 5th and early 4th century B. C. 
are creditable ceramic specimens. The 
Lucanian kalyx-krater in the collection of 
the Rhode Island School of Design is an 
example (Fig. 14). The fight between 
Theseus and the centaurs on the obverse is 
vigorously portrayed. Another interest- 
ing Italo-Greek vase is a rhyton in the form 
of a bull’s head, with a freely painted figure 
of a satyr at the cup’s mouth (Fig. 12, a). 

In the 4th century B. C. Greek ceramics 
rapidly deteriorated. With the decline of 
vase painting, the tendency to imitate 
metal technique grew. Possibly the most 
interesting development was the Megarian 
bowls in the 3rd century B. C. Hemis- 
pherical in shape, they were covered with 
designs in low relief in simulation of metal 
repoussé. The Rhode Island School of 
Design owns two of these bowls. 

In the space allotted, it has been impos- 
sible even to name all the interesting vases 
in the collection or to give an adequate 
impression of their quality. Perhaps, how- 
ever, some idea of the range of the collec- 
tion has been indicated and enough said to 
prove that among American collections of 
Greek vases, though it is of modest size, it 
is by no means negligible. 

M. A. BANKS 


